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GLEANINGS 


PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 


Charles A. Beard 
before the National Education Association 

In the course of the past fifty years I 
have talked with Presidents of the United 
States, Senators, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Governors, Mayors, bankers, 
editors, college presidents (including that 
great scholar and thinker Charles W. 
Eliot), leading men of science, Nobel prize 
winners in science and letters, and I have 
never found one single person who for 
talents and character commands the re- 
spect of the American people, who has not 
agreed with me that William Randolph 
Hearst has pandered to depraved tastes 
and has been an enemy of everything that 
is noblest and best in our American tradi- 
tion. Alfred Smith—a true friend of pub- 
lic education—added to his many deserved 
laurels when before a cheering multitude in 
New York City he defied Mr. Hearst. The 
answer of the people of New York was 
final and conclusive. 

There is not a cesspool of vice and crime 
which Hearst has not raked and exploited 
for money-making purposes. No person 
with intellectual honesty or moral integ- 
rity will touch him with a ten-foot pole for 
any purpose or to gain any end. Unless 
those who represent American scholarship, 
science and the right of a free people to 
discuss public questions freely stand to- 
gether against his insidious influences he 
will assassinate them individually by every 
method known to yellow journalism—only 
cowards can be intimidated by Hearst. 

* * 
ENGLISHMEN IN SCOTLAND 
from The Scotsman 

Sir James Leishman calls attention in a 
letter published in our correspondence 
columns today to an interesting feature of 
the migration of population within Great 
Britain. We are all, of course, familiar 
with Dr. Johnson’s gibe that the noblest 
prospect which a Scotsman ever sees is 
the high road that leads him to England. 

His gibe has stuck, and history has 
corroborated, or seems to have corrobor- 
ated, its underlying truth, for since John- 
son’s day many a Scot has taken the road 
to England, and looking back after a 
career, marked at least by material suc- 
cess, may well have expressed himself in 
Johnson’s phrase, but without the mordant 
meaning which Johnson imparted to it. 

Now, however, Sir James Leishman 
writes to point out that there is a road 
which leads from England into Scotland, 
and that many Englishmen have found 
the prospect not unpleasing. 

That is a view which has received little 
currency; but it deserves some considera- 
tion, for it leads to the surprising conclusion 


that there is a much greater permeation 
of English and Welsh in Scotland than of 
Scots in England and Wales. Sir James 
Leishman, taking the figures for London 
and Edinburgh alone, points out that 
whereas less than two percent of the popu- 
lation of London at the last census were 
of Scottish birth, six percent of the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh were of English birth. 
ey ace 
LAUGHTER 
Lynn Harold Hough 
from “The Church and Civilization” 

To be sure there are other sorts of laugh- 
ter which deserve our inspection. There is 
the quick and happy laughter of the 
mind. There is the laughter of the student 
when he at last has solved a difficult prob- 
lem. So a persistent and brilliant mind 
has often turned mathematics into mirth. 
There is the laughter of the thinker when, 
with happy relish, he surveys at last the 
complete structure of a long and difficult 
process of thought. There is the !aughter 
of the scientist in his moment of successful 
discovery. Such laughter was in the mind 
of Kepler, when, having discovered the 
law of planetary motion, he cried: ‘“‘O 
God, I think thy thoughts after thee.” 

Then there is the deep and satisfied 
laughter which you sometimes hear in the 
hour when great beauty has found ade- 
quate expression. The sense of beauty 
carries a high and gracious laughter in its 
train. And when that beauty becomes 
so poignant that it brings tears to the eyes, 
these tears have only strange and lovely 
happiness in them, and are never far from 
joyous smiles. ... 


There is also the august and lofty laugh- . 


ter of the conscience. The mighty ‘‘Thou 
shalt”? upon which the moral imperative 
rests may not seem to lend itself to mirth. 
But there are moments when a man 
emerges from the darkness of a doubt of 
the moral soundness of the universe, when 
he comes into the clear light of moral dis- 
cernment, when, with a kind of unhesitat- 
ing assurance, he realizes that goodness 
reigns at the heart of things. And in such 
moments a kind of triumphant moral 
laughter rings through his being. The 
conscience laughs with a certain regal joy. 
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THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY 
Ramsay MacDonald 

from “Towards a National Policy” 

Socialism is a word which is used ij} 

several ways. 


tion which follows capitalism, and which} 


so soon as capitalism has solved the probi} 


lem of production, begins to grow up withi | 


capitalism itself as the solution of the nexjj« 
That iif. 


historical problem—distribution. 
what is happening today, and it is fron 
that historical task of Socialism that th 
thoughts of our people are now being di 
ViCTCC Ceara 


| 
| 
| 


The Labor Party has ceased to work a] I 
the probiem of how Socialism is to com#fy 


devised to embody its social and individ|f} 


ual ends, and has become a party whick 


divides politics on Poor Law issues. 
der pressure of partisan necessity iti 

leaders forfeited the proud position of the} 
British Socialist movement as the world 
recognized pioneer in the practical appli} 
cation of Socialist doctrines, and have leq 
it on to a ground which is a sort of no- 

man’s land between Dictatorship and oe 
Law doles. 


and what forms of social control must b | 
| 
|| 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO WAR 
from the Anglo-Catholic Church Times 


Is there no alternative? We still believei} 
that there is. The Methodist Social Wel 
fare Department has submitted that all 
British Christians should “refuse to en 
dorse the policy of increasing armaments 
wherever this policy is proposed or adopted | 
recognize that the long-continued failure 
of the Allies to make good their under} 
taking in 1919 to disarm has been a mai 
cause of world unrest and rearmament 
urge the reassembly of the World Disarma, 
ment Conference to give effect to the desire 
of all peoples for drastic disarmament, calk 
for the complete prohibition of aerial war- 
fare by international agreement, pending alll. 
comprehensive Disarmament Convention i} 

| 


reaffirm faith in the League of Nations asi 
a peace-making instrument, and in peace 
ful methods for the settlement of all dis— 
putes between nations, affirm that Ger- 
many should be invited to resume mem-— 
bership of the League of Nations as a 


Nee ee 


equal partner in its work, endeavor to re—|f) 


move those political and economic griev- | 
ances which cause bitterness between racesif| 
and nations today, so that enduring peace! | 
may be founded on justice.” 
The issue of this admirable manifesto} 
coincided with a highly important pro- | 
nouncement by His Holiness the Pope, ink 
the course of which he said: “That the | 
peoples should again take up arms one } 
against the other, that the blood of-broth- 
ers should again be shed, that destruction) 
and ruin should be scattered over land andl 
| 
| 


} 
) 


} 
| 
i| 
| 


| 
| 
sea and in the air; this would be a crime so! | 
heinous, a manifestation of folly so mad, | 


that we regard it as absolutely impossible.” | | 


Uni} . 


To the student of social) 9 
history it is the stage in industrial organizalj 9 
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Liberty and Bondage in the Liberal Church 


Robert Day 


Pen5)| HE obligation which rests upon every minister 

@)| of a Unitarian church from time to time to 
define the function of that church is one 
wee which I have felt very keenly of late. I 
attribute this feeling to a number of factors, but in the 
main to a consciousness I have sensed among our 
ministers in general that they are failing to make their 
influence sufficiently felt. Quite naturally we all 
labor under the impression that we have something 
worth while to say. Many of us feel, particularly in 
the present crisis, that the genuine liberal has a real 
gospel to preach. But amid the babel of voices, the 
sound and fury of the times, we are able barely to 
make ourselves heard. 

Now the church of which I am minister is still 
very young, exceedingly so when considered alongside 
of some of the old New England churches which it is 
occasionally my privilege to visit. In October of this 
year, it will have been in existence only fifteen years. 
If my experience were confined solely to such a church, 
if the observations I am about to make were confined 
solely to my ministry here, I should hesitate to gen- 
eralize as | am about to do. But my experience has 
not been thus confined. I have been a Unitarian all 
my life. I was reared in a Unitarian church in New 
England, I was at one time a member of a prominent 
Boston group, and I have been identified with the 
movement in many cities throughout the country. 
For two years, as mid-western secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, I did nothing else but visit 
the churches of our fellowship. It is on the basis of 
this wider contact, together with a spirit I find preva- 
lent among my colleagues, that the following conclu- 
sions have been reached. 

The main emphasis in Unitarianism, almost 
everyone agrees, has always and everywhere been upon 
the principle of freedom. Dr. Channing, for example, 
the man whom most of us look upon as the father 
of American Unitarianism, stood for many things. 
He was a reformer, a preacher, a philanthropist, a 
scholar. But above all else, he was an apostle of 
liberty. In pulpit and out, it was this doctrine that 
he preached. 

The Channing tradition has dominated our move- 
ment. Asked what it is that distinguishes Unitarians 
from other religious groups, nine out of ten people 
in our fellowship will find that the formulas which 
come first to their lips are ‘the absence of creeds,” 
“freedom from external control,” “faith in reason 
and conscience,’ and so on. Among Unitarian 
ministers and among the people most closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the churches, there is a very 
real unity of purposes and aims. But itis our freedom 


from any outside authority to which we point first 
when called upon to state our claims. It is by this 
principle that we have been chiefly distinguished. 

And yet, observation will show, I believe, that 
for every person in our movement who comes to use 
his freedom in a mature way, a way that will indicate 
that he recognizes it after all as only an instrument 
to be used in the realization of a better life, there will 
be a hundred who are childish about it, who, having 
received it as a gift—on a silver platter as it were— 
without pain, without struggle, without sacrifice, have 
never stopped to ask the question: ‘“‘What does this 
possession mean?” 

Somerset Maugham has put into the mouth of 
one of his characters in the story ‘““Of Human Bondage”’ 
a definition of Unitarianism which expresses this 
shallow position very well. ‘“‘A Unitarian,” he says, 
“Zs one who very earnestly disbelieves almost every- 
thing that anyone else believes, and he has a very 
lively, sustaining faith in he does not know quite 
what.” That freedom from something—such as be- 
lief in an outworn creed or a meaningless ritual—rep- 
resents only the first step in a process whose end is 
the highest possible ethical and religious level at- 
tainable for man and society, is an idea such persons 
fail to grasp. 

Freedom to think, freedom to act, freedom to live 
in accordance with the dictates of one’s own con- 
science—these are great privileges. Mankind has not 
enjoyed them long, it does not by any means enjoy 
them fully yet. Its title to do so, indeed, rests to a 
considerable extent upon the sense of responsibility 
such privileges awakened. ‘‘Yea, though I am free,” 
wrote Paul, “I put myself under bondage that I may 
gain the more.’”’ And from the pen of Goethe in the 
same spirit, we read, ““Any emancipation of the spirit 
without a corresponding growth in self-mastery is per- 
nicious.”” Yet so far, we must admit, too often the 
privileges of freedom have been abused. Increasingly 
our age has been made to realize that freedom is a 
two-edged sword. It cuts both ways. It may be 
used for purposes of harm as well as good. “A man’s 
worst difficulties,’ wrote Thomas Huxley, “begin 
when he is able to do as he likes.”?’ And Aldous Hux- 
ley, his grandson, described in a brilliant book, 
“Point Counter Point,’ a few years ago, the depths of 
sordidness and degradation to which a group of 
sophisticated people may sink when they are per- 
fectly free to do what they like yet are utterly lacking 
in any faith that life has meaning and commands 
reverence. 

The freedom concerning which Unitarians have 
so much to say is a thing of enormous importance. 
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We blink that fact at our peril. In times like the 
present, when the trend toward tyranny and oppres- 
sion is so widespread, we should certainly take every 
possible precaution to sée that our liberty is safe- 
guarded. But that freedom means to many people 
an absence of all responsibility—of the responsibility, 
for example, to see that freedom is itself protected 
against violation, that it means to many people an 
absence of all concern for everything beyond the 
limits of their own personal satisfactions and desires, 
is also'a fact that we dare not overlook. Nothing 
could be more fatal than doing so, nothing more 
devastating to our tradition. We are not free to do 
what we wish, we are not free to follow our personal 
whims. We are moral beings with all the obligations 
which rest upon moral beings. We are members of 
society and we have a responsibility to respect the 
rights and personalities of other people. The first 
mark of a mature Unitarian is his ability to recognize 
that freedom is not an end in itself. The second is his 
willingness to identify himself with those who seek 
to use it for the ends of nobler living and finer charac- 
wel. 

The correction of the condition I have been de- 
scribing is no simple matter. Getting religious liberals 
to use their freedom constructively is like getting 
members of a democracy to assume the full burden of 
responsibility which rests upon them as citizens. No 
mere admonition or preachment will do it. But 
since we see that some sort of discipline or authority 
is needed which will take the place of that which is 
gone, it seems as if there might be some gain if Uni- 
tarians were slightly to relax the stress they have 
always put upon the individual, and emphasized in- 
stead for a while certain values which attach to the 
group. That the individual has a sanctity of its own, 
that that sanctity shall be respected at all times as a 
thing inviolate, is a belief, of course, I take for granted. 
We all believe that. But that this sanctity has anv 
meaning, or any opportunity to express itself, apart 
from other human beings, | confess I do not see. We 
have heard many times that no man liveth to himself 
alone, that we are all members one of another. Were 
Unitarians to take this teaching to heart and, along 
with their emphasis upon freedom, vive it the recog- 
nition and place it deserves in their thinking, they 
would achieve a great advance. 

The liberal church, it seems to me, provides an 
opportunity for a most valuable type of voluntary 
group relation. Somehow or other, due once more 
perhaps to our emphasis upon the idea of individual 
liberty, we have failed to make anything like the use 
of our church that we might have done. It is as if 
we were afraid that in so doing we might revive the 
power and the tyranny and the domination which 
it wielded in its worldlier days. But there, I think, 
we may err. The cure for a bad democracy is not 
less democracy but more. And the cure of a tyranni- 
eal church is not the abolition of churches, but their 
purification. 

Churches in the past have infringed upon the 
liberties of individuals. And so, for that matter, has 
every other type of institution—political, economic, 
social. And not always with a baneful effect. The 
individual must be curbed. That is the point which 


we have just been urging. What is required is niij 
the abolition of institutions. No, it is rather a chan} > 
in their form, mainly in the direction of greater fles|. 
bility and freedom. Institutions we are bound |} | 
have. The question is, What shall be our attituel| 
toward them? If we take with a proper degree || 
seriousness our obligations to those of a voluntaill 
nature, such as marriage, the family, the churci}* 
we may conceivably escape the clutches of those of | q 
more compulsory character, such as the completej}, 
socialized state, with the inevitable regimentation ||}, 
thought and conduct which these imply. 1 

“There is something deep in human naturel 
writes John Dewey, “which pulls men toward settle} 
relationships,’ and he goes on to say, “there is 
substitute for the vitality and depth of close inte 
course and attachment.’’ The number of oppoll 
tunities for such intercourse and attachment are néj 
increasing in modern life. For more than a half cei 
tury now, the world has been moving in the directi 
of greater and greater specialization, with all whic 
this means in breaking up communities, promoti 
transient living conditions and superficial contacts. 

Among the institutions which have tolerabil}’ 
well survived this change to date, the church is cou 
spicuous. It still furnishes the basis for settled rel: 
tions, mutual intercourse, and the attachments whia 
our natures demand. As a matter of fact, it dod 
more. For the church is not merely a fellowship ¢ 
buman beings. It represents also an ideal and a dill! 
cipline. And just as marriage, at its best, stands fd! 
the merging of two personalities in loyalty to somd{! 
thing higher, with a corresponding growth in gracHh. 
so the church, at its best, represents the merging of i 
group of personalities on a certain plane and the dill} ' 
ciplining of the separate selves in loyalty to somd, 
thing higher, with a corresponding growth in spiritu | 

} 


} 


NS 


power. 
A religious society, it must always be rememberec 
is not an institution which exists in order that t 
members shall serve one another. They do serve o 
another, of course, but the primary aim is that th 
shall serve God. Not all those identified with t 
church are equally affected by it. Some are bare 
touched, others are completely transformed. Ty 
opportunity, however, is there. 
Felix Adler brought this point out very effective 
in an address he delivered a few years ago before t 
Ethical Culture Society of New York. He spok 
of the three classes of membership he had come t] 
recognize in his own group. Some, he said come 
the meetings to see, to hear, to listen. The gates a 
open. No one, by joining the society, is pledged 
stay. There is an inflow and an outflow. Thousano 
come, other thousands go. The people who have com 
and gone in this fashion are the individualists. The 
were seeking what they could use, what they coul] 
exploit. Others, he went on, represent an inner grou | 
made up of those who more or less accept the guidance} 
s ee the Sas of life, which the society. haf 
aught. ese stand for i) 
Bale an Jee Sacer the philosophy perhaps 
Then finally, said Dr. Adler, there is the inne 4 
most group, whose members move about among t 
others, unostentatiously, undistinguished from t 


eS 


f 
| 
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frest, seeking by the contagion of their endeavors 
( gradually to help and be helped. They do not affect 
ito be the salt of the earth, that, of course, would be 
quite intolerable. They are not of this sort. They 
| are not puffed up with spiritual pride—the very worst 
kind of pride in the world. They are distinguished 
(rather by a profounder humility, a more poignant 
‘sense of their own imperfections. But these people 
i have seen the vision, they have glimpsed the light. 
It is through them—and there are many in the liberal 
ehurch—that the purest strain in our religious life 
survives. 

The weakness of religious liberals, as of liberals in 
| general, has been that of fishing in too shallow waters, 
of smugly and complacently hugging the shore. It is 
this disposition which always has and still does con- 
stitute our chief problems. There are doubtless a 
variety of reasons for this tendency. There are also, 
| I presume, a good number of different ways in which 
it may be overcome. In what I have had to say here, 

I have called attention to but one. The normal effect 
/of freedom is centrifugal—freedom, I mean, as com- 
monly conceived. It draws one away from rather 
| than toward a center. The individualism of Uni- 
_tarianism, I fear, too frequently works this way. 
‘Something is needed to counteract the tendency, 
something in the nature of a binding tie. On one 
level, a man’s occupation produces this result. One 
cannot permit his individualism to express itself too 
fully in the shop or office without interfering with 
the welfare of the organization he represents. On 
another level, the family serves the desired end. Lib- 
ertarian tendencies on the part of any one member of 
the group are checked by a consideration for the 
reputation and needs of the rest. 

The counteracting influence that I have been 
urging here, however, is that of the church. It is this 
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point which I desire especially to stress. The church, 
as I define it, represents something in the nature of a 
binding tie. It thus provides not only an ideal— 
which works toward liberation, but a discipline— 
which works toward control. This control the average 
Unitarian greatly needs. ‘‘Yea, though I am free,”’ 
wrote Paul, “‘I put myself under bondage that | may 
gain the more.”’ This, however, is not a compulsory 
form of servitude on the apostle’s part; it is a voluntary 
one. Theradiant personality of Christ, in his case, has 
bound him, a willing prisoner, to do its work. His 
own desires, his own wishes, his own individual likes 
and dislikes, are wholly subordinated to this. He is, 
as he himself puts it, a prisoner in Christ. For him 
this is the only freedom that counts. 

It is this being prisoner to something larger than 
themselves and their immediate world of desires and 
wants that many Unitarians lack. It is this which 
keeps them too frequently from getting out of the 
shallow waters of negation and indifference into the 
deeper places of the sea. Yet somehow or other, this 
limitation must be overcome. We live in a world of 
men, not a world of isolated individuals. Institutions 
of some sort we must have. Does the religious lib- 
eral—the Unitarian—with his splendid resources and 
exceptional powers, propose to leave the character 
of these institutions to be fixed by somewhat else and 
ultimately, willy-nilly, to find himself dragged in? 
Or does he propose to have a hand in molding them, 
and voluntarily to play his part in what they de- 
mand? 

One opportunity to do the latter is offered by 
the church. It means, of course, a binding tie. But 
binding ties, as well as individual freedom, have their 
place. To recognize and observe these ties is one 
test of a mature liberal. Any church, satisfactorily 
to liberate, must exercise some sort of control. 


The Modern Resurrection 
John Hillenbrand 


KD OME years after the departure of Jesus a group 

KS<a} “of his associates who had learned to love 

A) > him and go to him for advice and instruction, 

GG) decided to perpetuate his teachings. 

Accordingly they secured a considerable tract of 
land in the open country, and in the center of this 
they erected a statue of Jesus. It was of pure gold, 
of heroic size, and placed on a high pedestal. It 
portrayed him as a teacher. 

On the sides of the pedestal were engraved many 
of his sayings, teachings, and ideas of his relationship 
to God and mankind. These were put there so that 
future generations might come, see and read what he 
had taught while still on earth. This statue, visible 
from a great distance, was the goal of multitudes com- 
ing for instruction, meditation and inspiration. 

Well-meaning worshipers brought flowers, shrubs, 
vines, trees, and planted them, the vines close to the 
statue and the shrubs and trees near by. This was 
done in the spirit of worship, to add beauty to the 
surroundings, not knowing that in time these would 
be the only things visible. 

| However, after years these growths made it im- 


possible to read the writings on the base of the statue, 
and finally the entire statue was hidden from view and 
it was impossible to get near on account of the mass 
of vegetation. 

Presently the exact location of the statue was 
unknown, and the teachings of Jesus became a mem- 
ory, and still the people came to worship, but year by 
year they remained farther from the statue. Then it 
was that some set themselves up as teachers and told 
the worshipers their ideas of the meaning ofthe 
teachings on the pedestal, and they erected tablets 
giving their interpretations of Jesus’ teachings. These 
tablets were placed where they could be read by the 
worshipers. In the course of years these tablets were 
hidden by the ever-spreading vines and trees, and 
other tablets were placed giving the ideas of the then- 
present teachers as to what was written on the pedes- 
tal, the very presence of which was doubted by many. 
Finally the instructions on the various tablets became 
so conflicting that the worshipers became fewer, and 
many felt that it was useless to go for instruction. 

Now it occurred to some thinking people that 
back of these flowers, shrubs and vines which had at- 
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tracted so many people for hundreds of years, there 
must be some truth worth striving for, and if the right 
spot could be located there would be revealed to them 
great truths as Jesus himself had taught them. But 
when anyone talked of penetrating the jungle there 
were set up many objections by those who were then 
doing the teaching, saying that theirs were the true 
teachings and that to doubt them and to try to pene- 
trate the jungle was heresy. 

However, now and then a few persons who could 
not accept the teachings on the visible tablets were 
quietly cutting away the briars and starting a passage 
to the center of the jungle, where they had faith the 
truth would be found. Many tried to dissuade them, 
but they persisted, and year by year they penetrated 
farther into the thicket, and the farther they went the 
wider got their path, and presently after many years 
of labor they came upon the location of the statue. 


The Wesleys’ Theatrical Collaborator 


Clement Antrobus Harris 


(2 _IHE genius for church music which we now 
EY &| associate with the name of Wesley did not 
on We] appear till the generation following that of 
Bx) John and Charles Wesley, the founder and 
poet of Methodism respectively. The musical mem- 
bers of the family, Charles, Samuel (“Old Sam’’), 
and Samuel Sebastian Wesley, were the sons and grand- 
son of the poet respectively. Now it is well known 
that the great evangelical revival of the eighteenth 
century owed almost as much to its hymn-singing as 
toits preachers. (It is perhaps less well known that it 
did this in common with all great religious movements 
in the Jewish and Christian churches when the ver- 
nacular has been the language of worship, from the 
days when the Babylonians demanded of their cap- 
tives “Sing us one of the songs of Zion’’ up to the 
“Hallelujah Lassies” of the Salvation Army.) And it 
is perhaps worth a “stickful of type’ to point out that 
the first Methodist tune-book appeared exactly two 
hundred years after that metrical psalter with music 
was published by the Calvinistic Fathers at Geneva, 
the phenomenal success of which earned for it the title 
of ““The Psalm-book of the Reformation,” the re- 
spective dates being 1742 and 1542. But even the 
Songs of Zion are of little use as propaganda without 
good tunes. Knowing this, John and Charles Wesley 
had to call in outside help—and, probably to their 
own surprise, it came from as far outside as the 
theater. For one of their chief assistants and strongest 
personal friends, especially of Charles Wesley, was 
John Frederick Lampe, who began his professional 
life, and after his association with Methodism, con- 
tinued it, as a player, composer, and conductor of 
music for the stage. This meeting of extremes may 
possibly in part be accounted for by a temperamental 
affinity, for in an oft-quoted passage Horace Walpole 
pronounced John Wesley ‘‘as evidently an actor as 
Garrick,’ and on Charles Wesley’s entering West- 
minster School in 1716 it was said that he “showed 
dramatic ability.” 
Lampe was born in 1703 somewhere in Saxony; 
in 1725 he came to London as bassoonist at Covent 


| 

But even then they could not see the statue itself unt |} 
after the vines had been removed from both the peer 
tal and the statue, and it was only then that thai 
golden statue shined forth in the light of the sunjii 
and the real teachings of Jesus could be learned as ijj) 
the beginning. it 

The work now was not finished, for only a few 
came to see for themselves, but the number increas 
daily, and these became workers, making larger t 
space around the statue, destoying the jungle whiljfy 
working outward from within. As the workers inj’ 
creased in numbers the clearing increased in size, andy! 
the growth that hid the truth from the people grew 
thinner and finally disappeared. Then it was that all 
those who wished to know the truth could learn fog) 
themselves. And, it was then, too, that they knew} 
what Jesus meant when he said, “Ye shall know thaj 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” il 


| 
| 
| 


Garden opera house, and soon established a high} 
reputation as a player on that “‘clown of the orches{#" 
tra’; also, eventually, as a theorist and composer 
It is said that Henry Carey of “Sally in Cur Alley’| 
fame was a pupil of Lampe’s, and anyway the twajpi 
collaborated in several works, the most notable being!® 
a burlesque opera, ““The Dragon of Wantley,” which 
met with an extraordinary success. In 1745 Lampe 
composed ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’’ a mock opera, the 
words of which were taken from Shakespeare, ana{ffi 
also a composition to celebrate the suppression of the 
Stuart rebellion, which work was performed in thd 
following year at the Chapel Royal, Savoy. In addi} 
tion to these larger works he also composed a grea 
number of separate solo songs—which, it is to be 
remembered, apart from folk-songs which were in 
tended for collective singing, were a novelty at that 
time. 

It was while engaged on the latter two of his} 
greater works that Lampe came under the influence} 
of the Methodist revival through reading John Wes 
ley’s “Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,” and 
an hour’s interview which he had with its author i 
1745 we may safely, I think, assume to have been ati 
his own request. It would have been extremely in-] 
teresting to have had more details than are forthcom-|) 
ing of this meeting between the General Booth andl) 
Arthur Sullivan of the eighteenth century. Having 
nothing but the bare statement, we can only judge of Hy 
its purport by the results. These seem to have been 
of the nature of a compromise. Lampe in 1746 com-] 
posed twenty-four tunes for Charles Wesley’s “Hymns|}_ 
on the Great Festivals and Other Occasions.” These) 
tunes were in use for many years by “‘the people called]}. 
Methodists,” and it was probably to reconcile them tal). 
the use of music by a composer so closely identified. 
with the theater that the poet of the movement wrotel 
“The Musician’s Hymn,” in which he paints Lampe’s|}_ 
life previous to his conversion in lurid colors. It is onel 
of the “Hymns for those that seek and those that hav. esl 
redemption” (Poetical Works of John and Charles) 
Wesley, Vol. [V—there are xiii all together—page 243) ..|P 
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With Tubal’s wretched sons no more 
I prostitute my sacred power 
To please the fiends beneath; 
Or modulate the wanton lay, 
Or smooth with music’s hand the way 
To everlasting death. 


Do the words which Wesley puts into Lampe’s 
mouth really represent the latter’s attitude toward 
| his professional work? I think not. Richard Green, 
in his “John Wesley, Evangelist,” tells us that Lampe 
‘had been ‘‘a professed infidel.” This probably came 
out of his interview with John Wesley. And it must 
have been this fact, I think, and not “a prostitution 
of his sacred power to please the fiends beneath,”’ 
which caused the tears he is said to have shed when the 
| ten verses of which the above is the third, were shown 
to him. ‘The Dragon of Wantley”’ was nothing worse 
than a well-merited skit on the Italian opera of the 

period, and despite this fact is said to have been a 
‘favorite of Handel’s. Carey, who wrote the libretto of 
this and other works of Lampe’s, “manifested an in- 
violable regard for decency and good manners.”’ Now 
obviously if the new convert had thought that through 
_his connection with the theater he had made ‘“‘smooth 
; with music’s hand the way to everlasting death’’ he 
-would have washed his hands of it altogether; but he 
does not appear to have abandoned his operatic work 
-even temporarily. In 1748 he went to Dublin, ‘“‘where 
he conducted theatrical performances,” and in 1750 
/moved to Edinburgh to do similar work at the Canon- 
gate Theater. Here he died the next year. 

Charles Wesley had formed a strong personal 
affection for his operatic friend, often spoke of him, 
and felt his death so keenly that the composer of 
“The Dragon of Wantley’’ and its successor, popu- 
larly known as ‘‘The Dragoness of Wantley,’’ became 
the subject of a second hymn by him, ‘On the Death 
of Mr. Lampe.” And J think that in a single italicized 
word in this poem we may see the real attitude of the 
leaders of Methodism towards their convert: they 
would have had him act on the words they had put 
into his mouth in ““The Musician’s Hymn”’ (verse 4): 

Teach me the new, the gospel song 
And let my heart, my hand, my tongue 
Move only to Thy praise. 


and give up his theatrical work altogether, but they 
recognized practical difficulties in this during his life- 
time and rejoiced all the more that now, freed from 
the flesh: 


He hymns the glorious Lamb alone: 

No more constrained to make his moan 
In this sad wilderness, 

To toil for sublunary pay, 

And cast his sacred strains away, 
And stoop the world to please. 


But the Methodists were not the only section of 
what may be called the Puritan State in Christendom 
to honor the memory of Lampe as both man and 
musician. The Presbyterians of Edinburgh did so 
equally, if we may trust the epitaph on his tomb in 
Canongate churchyard, for according to this, his 
“harmonious compositions” 

shall outlive all monumental register, and with melodi- 

ous note through future ages perpetuate his fame till 

time shall sink into eternity. 


His taste for moral harmony appears throughout all 

his conduct. He was a most loving husband, affection- 

ate father, trusty companion. .. . 

The illegibility of the remainder of the inscrip- 
tion proves that its writer was not far wrong in saying 
that Lampe’s works would outlast “‘all monumental 
register,’ but that they will still be in evidence when 
“time shall sink into eternity”’ is less likely. Hymn- 
tunes and chants, it is true, often preserve a composer’s 
name for centuries after his symphonies, oratorios, 
and operas—even such a one as “The Dragon of 
Wantley’’—are forgotten; but of the many hymn- 
tunes (at least twenty-four) which Lampe composed 
expressly for the early Methodist hymn-books and 
which at one time were extremely popular, only one is 
to be found in the edition of 1904. This tune, known 
as ‘“‘Devonshire’’ and also as “Solitude,” isincluded also 
in ‘The Oxford Hymn-book,”’ and, together with 
another, ‘‘The Weeping Lazarus,”’ in the latest edition 
of “Hymns A and M.” The long-measure tune 
“Kent,” once regarded as its composer’s best, is not in 
either of the above books, nor several others I have 
examined. 

As contributary to a well-balanced view of the 
Christian Church as a whole towards the theater, 
it is well to bear in mind that during the Cromwellian 
regime in England there was for some time a daily 
performance of opera “at the cockpit in Drury Lane 
at three after noone punctually.”’ The subjects were 
historical and it has been whispered that one, ‘““The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru,” given in 1658, was 
secretly encouraged by the Protector for political 
purposes. And with this, and Lampe’s burial and 
eulogistic epitaph in the graveyard of a Calvinistic 
church, we may contrast the fact that at the interment 
of Beethoven, as near our own time as 1827, under the 
rites of a church whose services are the most dramatic 
in Christendom, the funeral oration had to be de- 
livered outside the Wharinger Cemetery in Vienna, 
because Anschuetz, who declaimed it, was an actor, 
and as such not permitted to speak on consecrated 
ground! 

(Perhaps it is not more than a pardonable egoism 
to add that my grandfather, Henry Taft, as a lad, 
was taken in a chaise by John Wesley from my great- 
grandfather’s farm at Sandiacre in Nottinghamshire, 
where Wesley had been visiting, to school in Leeds, 
and in later life used to relate how he had felt the 
founder of Methodism to be an exceedingly dull com- 
panion, ‘‘always either asleep or reading some learned 
book.” After leaving school he became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and in 1790 served as 
a doctor in the war between Russia and Sweden. 
During this time he attended several operatic per- 
formances and compared them, unfavorably, especially 
as regards scenery, with our own. On returning he 
graduated as M. D. at St. Andrews University and 
later on became a “Preacher of the Gospel,’ to give 
the style and title by which Methodist ministers de- 
scribed themselves in those days. Putting which 
things theatrical and theological together, I cannot 
but wonder as I write this article, some hundred and 
forty years later, what he would have thought could 
he have had an advance copy of his grandson’s handi- 
work!) 
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FOR THE NEW PARTNERSHIP 
HEN the pew speaks it is news. When it 
speaks so thoughtfully and urgently as it 
has spoken during the past months in the 
New Partnership Plan, conceived by Harold M. Davis 
and sponsored by the Laymen’s League, it is good 
news. Coming at the same time as the Program of 
Social Action, it offers a timely method by which 
such action can be made effective. 

If only a small percentage of our churches has 
as yet taken the partnership plan into serious con- 
sideration, it is not because its four articles—the 
freedom of the pulpit, the ethical consideration of 
contemporary issues, the systematic interchange of 
opinion arid the greater responsibility of laymen in 
church administration—are not “‘worthy of all ac- 
ceptation.’”’ They are, indeed, essential conditions 
for the renewed vitality of our fellowship, meriting 
a far wider consideration than they have yet received. 

If the business of the pulpit was simply to cul- 
tivate individual character—character so metaphysi- 
cally individual that no social conduct revealed its 
quality, then no cooperative thinking and planning 
between the pulpit and the pew would be necessary. 
But, as it happens, individual character is definable, 
discoverable and measurable in social conduct and in 
social conduct alone. If, again, the business of the 
church was simply to enunciate ideals—ideals so un- 
realistic that they are more “‘old men’s dreams’ than 
“‘young men’s visions,”’ then no practical policies from 
the pew need dim the sublimity of pulpit poetry. 
But, as it happens, ideals are lies unless they are 
learned from and have the quality of reality, unless, 
that is, they are capable of approach in concrete 
everyday situations. It is when pew and pulpit kiss 
each other, when ‘“‘worldly” wisdom weds spiritual 
insight, that the whole earth will be filled with the 
glory of the Lord. 

In view of such philosophical soundness, there can 
be no doubt about the growth of the idea underlying 
the new plan. An examination of numerous church 
calendars shows that the idea is at work, and, in the 
main, without conscious association with the partner- 
ship project. The actual adoption of the plan inter- 
denominationally in the state of New Hampshire sug- 
gests that it is here to stay. Its ultimate aims are 
nation-wide. Its base of operations is, however, the 
local church. It was from a local church, and not 
from the dencminationa] headquarters, that it origi- 
nated. The reports from the local churches that are 


‘tailed procedure will be modified to fit the geniul 


| 
il 


using it are most encouraging. Sometimes the invital 
tion for the cooperation of the minister comes fron} 
the Laymen’s League chapter, sometimes it is thifi 
minister who initiates the adoption of the plan; th 
appeal is to pew and pulpit alike. The actual, def} 


rt a 


and organization of each parish. But the idea itsel 
is ineluctable. In any given church, where a genuiniif) 
partnership between pulpit and pew fails, that churel| p 
itself must fail. | 


‘ia 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * i 


FAITH IN LEADERSHIP i i 
HEN Jesus of Nazareth and the centurioiy’ 
WW whose servant was sick stood face to face’ 
two diametrically opposite methods of injp’ 
fluencing human behavior were unmistakably re|jp’ 
vealed. One of them is expressed in the single word} 
“Go,” the other by the two words “Follow me,” q 
One is the method of direct command, the other i}! 
the method of leadership. And perhaps it was jus#f! 
because each represented so completely his own} 
method that the Roman officer and the Jewiskf* 
teacher understood each other so promptly. | 
Both methods are necessary, of course, in thei 
practical conduct of life; but liberalism is committeq: 
to the extension of the method of leadership ovej#i 
wider and wider areas, and a church that has adopted 
liberal principles is by that very fact committed td 
the widest possible use of leadership as its character} 
istic method in the advancement of its purposess 
Each method has its peculiar advantages and dis} 
advantages, but a liberal ought to have calculated i Ve 
advance the disadvantages which are inherent in th t 
method of leadership and accepted them as the in 
escapable price to be paid in exchange for its ad 
vantages. | 


When a liberal church fails, it is almost always} 


because there has been a lack of faith in the method} 
of leadership. For a church to function by this} 
method, there must be stronger faith—faith moré 
durable, more robust, more tenacious, more unyield 
ing—than is required for any other human enter 
prise; and this faith cannot be the monopoly of one o li 
two individuals, but must be widespread among alll 
those who constitute the real membership of thd) 
church. It is essentially faith in a principle rather 
than in a person, though leadership must, of course 
be exercised through individual persons; and for this 
reason it requires unremitting thought and devotion} 
if it is not to become dissipated into mere abstractions 
It is not the faith for people who are timid or indolent 
or over-dependent upon others. It carries with itl) 
the need for vigor of mind and stability of purpose 
Our great need in the fellowship of Unitaria 
churches today is for a deep revival of faith in the} 
principle of leadership. It will not do to substitute 
authority for leadership: that would be to abandon 
our whole philosophy of liberalism. We must refuse 
to consider any alternative to the hard, slow, but 
utterly sound method of building up our churches 
and through our churches influencing the course off 
human events—on the basis of voluntary cooperation,|} 
inspired by leaders who, whether lay or clerical, are 
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or 


committed to the principle which Jesus set forth by 
_ precept and example. Until we recover that faith, we 


shall continue to be ineffectual churches; once we begin 
to get it back into our hearts and into our practice, we 


ean “overturn the world.” 


Frederick M. Eliot. 


* 


FACING THE SOCIAL ISSUE 


Hf Program of Social Action prepared for de- 
nominational consideration by the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Unitarian 

Association presents for the entire denomination the 
problem faced in his immediate constituency by 
every minister who has not turned his back upon the 
unquestionable Unitarian tradition of active faith in 
social progress. On the one hand we welcome all to a 
free and creedless fellowship in which individual 
variance of opinion is respected. On the other hand, 
to be more than dispassionately objective and or- 


_ ganizationally ineffective in serving social rrcgress, 
_ there is an imperative need for group action. 


/ as long as issues remain at the study stage. 


In our individual! churches there is little difficulty 
Then 
both sides can be heard, and when all is over, the 
matter remains undecided. We might add that the 
study activity remains comparatively useless save as 
it influences the private activities of the church mem- 
ber as a citizen in his extra-church conduct. Im- 
portant human issues left in that stage point to a 
ehurch with its duty half done. 

At sectional and national assemblies Unitarians 
have repeatedly gone one step further by passing 
resolutions on separate issues. These resolutions 
have been issued in the name of those individual 


delegates favoring a given measure. When a unani- 


annual meeting. 


mous assent is not manifest, the resolutions have been 
sent out for what they are—the voice of the majority 
with no pretense of speaking for the dissenters. With- 
in our Unitarian framework of freedom there is 
nothing to hinder and everything to encourage those 
who differ from voicing, as individuals and as groups, 
their differences on matters of social significance. 
Our way of mutual good will and of truth-loyalty in 
the service of man is essentially the method of democ- 
racy, and if democracy can succeed anywhere it should 
be in our societies. 

The Unitarian Program for Social Action offers 
an opportunity to our denomination to go one step 
further than the study or resolution stages of imple- 
menting its social idealism. Matters that as yet have 
remained but uncoordinated individual or group 
opinions on diverse social issues, are here presented in 
a correlated platform. Originally presented as a 
matter for study, no one has yet been committed to 
the platform save those members of the committee 
which drafted it and those who subsequently have 
gone on record as favorable to its adoption. 

If the present Program should be adopted as an 
expression of the denomination as a whole at the 
May meetings the decision would simply represent, 
as in less inclusive matters in the past, the majority 
opinion of the particular delegates to this particular 
A shift westward in the location 
of the annual meetings would probably mean a shift 


leftward in a program likely to win general assent. 

Whatever happens to the program, it is a worthy 
formulation that will continue its influence in stimu- 
lating thought in our denomination. The one thing 
that should not happen now is that for inward order 
or outer denominational respectability the whole 
matter should be quashed. Truth, justice, progress, 
sincere conviction, alone should count. What would it 
matter if as a denomination we should gain the whole 
world and lose our soul? Out of our democratic process 
of creative interaction should come balance, maturity, 
sound judgment and social effectiveness. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 


* * 


THE DIALECTIC OF SOCIAL ACTION 


N all the discussion about the Program of Social 
Action issued by the Department of Social Rela- 
tions for study in the churches there emerges a 

question as to the nature of the liberalism in our 
churches today. Who are the liberals? Here we 
are discussing a comparatively mild program, and 
some have raised the question as to whether there is 
any place for any program of social action in Uni- 
tarian churches. We are not specially concerned 
what the other churches think about us; this is a 
matter for ourselves to consider. Is social inaction 
possible in churches of our sort? 

We think not. By abstinence from positive 
action we do not achieve an Olympian position above 
the battle; we commit a negative action. The very 
principles on which our religion exists are on trial 
today. There could be no Unitarian Church without 
liberty in this country, and Jiberty is under attack. 
The attacks are many and varied in form; they pose 
as “Americanism,” ‘Social Justice,’ and so on; they 
take the form of repressive or proscriptive legislation 
which in effect would deprive minorities of liberty or 
would deny a voice in government to underprivileged 
or small groups. In one way or another they usually 
involve economic and political restrictions or seek to 
make existing restrictions permanent. If they suc- 
ceed, we can confidently predict that among the 
minorities to be suppressed will be those scandalous 
heretics who persist in maintaining that God is one 
and not three and deny the existence of a hell where 
they can be adequately punished for their heresy. 

If we fail to act together in such ways as can be 
found for the majorities among us who can agree on 
some sort of positive action, we are guilty of conniv- 
ing at our own eventual suppression. The Program 
may be inadequate; it may be too radical. By study 
and consideration we can decide on that and make 
our attitude known. We can correct its errors, and 
strengthen its virtues, or if it have none, we may 
construct a Social Program which does possess virtue. 
But if we can achieve some measure of agreement on 
policies and program whereby liberty can be strength- 
ened, and the right of religious and other minor- 
ities like ourselves to exist without discrimination 
can be safeguarded, we are false to our own religion 
and traditions if we fail to do so. Liberalism does 
not mean inertia or inaction; it includes action to 
safeguard the rights of others or it is illiberal. 

Robert Weston. 
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GODS BECOME MEN 


The Passing of the Gods. By V. F. 
Calverton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 326 pp. $8.00. 

Mr. Calverton, in opposition to the more 
common Communistic treatment of re- 
ligion, really desires to know what religion 
is and what purpose it has served. He 
resents the attempt to scoff at religion, 
either by ignoring it or by calling it names. 
It is phenomenon to be explained. He 
discovers that it served the function of 
science for the prescientifie era. It “al- 
layed man’s fear of the destructive forces of 
the environment by providing him, through 
its gods and goddesses and its mystic 
ritual, with the power to combat those 
forces and bring them within the radius of 
his control. By aiming to serve that pur- 
pose, religion assured man of survival, of 
strength, and of power. It promised him 
food, shelter, health, and all the joys of 
prosperity. In short, by affording him 
economic as well as psychological security, 
it functioned as a form of Christian Science 
for the group as well as the individual.” 
“Religion is dying today and the gods are 
passing, not because the human race has 
no more need of the function they served, 
but because it has built up superior sub- 
stitutes for them.” Religion first of all 
gave the social group power to survive and 
progress. Later this power was seized by 
a social class and used to maintain its 
supremacy. Therefore the modern sub- 
stitute, science, demands a classless society 
as an accompaniment. 

This clever book, ably written and 
interestingly presenting a definite thesis, 
has the usual error of all attacks on such a 
complex phenomenon as religion. It com- 
pletely ignores all the facts that vitiate 
the central theory. No mention is made 
of Buddhism, nor of the value of the at- 
tempts of religion to explain all the prob- 
lems that remain when social security is 
assured. 

Unitarians themselves must answer for 
the truth of the following: ‘‘The success of 
Unitarianism marked the advance of po- 
litical and economic reaction.” It was 
“a marriage of religious radicalism and 
economic conservatism.”’ 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


MAKING A MODERN’ RELIGION 


The Ethical Movement in Great 
Britain. ByG. Spiller. London: Farleigh 
Press. 195 pp. 

Mr. Spiller has made a most exhaustive 
factual study of the beginnings, develop- 
ment and vicissitudes of the Ethical So- 
cieties of Great Britain. Even without 
interpretation the facts as assembled tell 
the exciting story of how able men worked 
toward the making of a modern religion. 


Of special interest to Unitarians will be 
the section dealing with Dr. Stanton Coit’s 
development of the Ethical Church, an 
experiment in church life and worship; and 
that dealing with moral, religious and 
cultural education which is a mine of sug- 
gestions for church education in the 
modern world. 
Harold Buschman. 
* * 
A BIBLE THAT APPEALS 
A Golden Treasury of the Bible and 


Apocrypha. Selected and edited by Mor- 
timer Rowe. London: The Lindsey Press. 
1088 pp. Ts 6d. 


Mr. Rowe, with the help of Drs. Her- 
bert McClachlan and Dorothy Tarrant, 
has here selected the most important pas- 
sages from the complete Bible, placed 
them in chronological order, and given to 
them titles that designate their content, 
thus helping the reader in his selection, 
and adding to his interest. The Author- 
ized Version is the base of the selection, 
but the Revised Version and the Septua- 
gint are used for clarification of the text. 
This Treasury of the Bible is probably the 
best. that could be given to all who refuse 
to read the Bible in its orthodox form, and 
yet appreciate its literary and religious 
value. It is an excellent basis for Biblical 
instruction. Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


THE FAMILY 


Bibliography on Education in Fam- 
ily Life, Marriage, Parenthood, and 
Young People’s Relationship. New 
York: Federal Council of Churches. 31 pp. 
10 cents. 


A wonderfully comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy covering family life in its widest 
sense as discussed in books, pamphlets 
and magazines. Every parent will cer- 
tainly obtain some light from a short study 
of this mass of pertinent facts. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 
GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 


George Herbert Palmer, 1842-1933. 
Memorial Addresses. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 80 pp. $1.25. 

Here is a worthy tribute to a great 
teacher. Professor Palmer made no con- 
tribution of his own to philosophy, he has 
himself told us that there never was a 
Palmerian philosophy. He did not try to 
be anything else than a teacher, and to 
that high calling he devoted himself un- 
stintedly. To introduce men to the great 
philosophies, to educate men to teach 
philosophy, is work not less important 
than the enterprises of great thinkers. 
This little book is intensely interesting to 
all who have in any way had the privilege 
of hearing and reading Professor Palmer. 


Its spirit is that of generous, discriminating}} 
appreciation. Frederic Gill. 
* * 


A CHINESE HUMANIST 


The Chinese Renaissance. By Hu Shih. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 110i, 
pp. $1.50. 

When Hu Shih speaks of the Chinese}. 
Renaissance, in the Haskell Lectures of} 
1933, he is in a larger sense discoursing}| 
also of the renaissance of the modern world. 
His treatment of China gains in vividness} 
by his comparison between the nature of} 
national development in China and Japan. 
The presence of a powerful ruling class, the} 
privileged and military character of thati|f} 
class, and the imperial dynasty as a “‘solidi 
center of gravity’? for contemporary de- 
velopment are characteristic of Japan. 
Their absence is making for a slower but 
more flexible line of progress in China.| 
But when Hu Shih discusses the intellec-| 
tual, religious and social readjustments of] 
modern China we see in and through them| 
the common experience of the modern) 
world. { 

The contemporary renaissance in China| 
“Sn the last two decades differs from ail the} 
early movements in being a fully conscious} 
and studied movement. Its leaders know | 
what they want, and they know what they| 
must destroy in order to achieve what’ 
they want.’’ Some of the things China) 
needs and wants are unique—a new lan-| 
guage, a new literature, a new scholarship 
—but others are common to us all, as for} 
example, a ‘‘new outlook on life and so- 
ciety, ... free from the shackles of 
tradition,’? which will make us feel “‘at 
home in the new world and its new civi- 
lization.”” The impact of western science, 
and western ideas of the home, of social or-| 
ganization, and of the state have com- 
plicated and intensified the transitions) 
that China has to make. On the other} 
hand China has many strands in its tradi- i} 
tion—cultural, scientific, religious—and, | 
though it suffers repeated invasion of| 
autonomy, its achievements will be slow, |] 
sure and solid. The scientific tradition ||#' 
(in Chinese philology), the naturalistic |] 
basis of religion, and other factors are |} 
assets in modern readjustment. And the}} 
impact of the West has offered freer and | 
more satisfying possibilities of political |] 
and family life. || 

Hu Shih’s presentation of the new|}| 
China is that of the “‘philosopher,” not the | 
journalist. He has achieved social and | 
historical perspective and communicates to | 
us, with charm and poise, his broad under- 
standing of China’s new awakening. His| 
manner of approach, however, also indi- || 
cates the weakness of the book, for the } 
“renaissance” of China is given the ap- 
pearance of mere adjustment and a change 
of social mechanics rather than a flowering |] 
of a new creation. And one gains few 
penetrating insights into the profoundly |} 
human character of China’s Renaissance. |]] 

Harold Buschman. 
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“WHAT IS A JUNIOR CHURCH??’? 
To the Editor of The Christian Register. 
Rev. George A. Mark’s very interesting 
“The Junior Church Service’ 
brings to the fore once again a question 


| which was raised a year ago at the meet- 


ing of the Sunday School Association and 
has not yet been settled, ““What is a Junior 


_ Church?”’ 


To some of us, at least, a Junior Church 
is just what the two words say—an ap- 
proach to the solution of the church’s 


_ responsibility for its peculiar share of the 


} 


whole problem of religious education from 
the point of view of, and with the tech- 


nique of a church. On the other hand, 


when there is a school with its classes 


_ and a service of worship, even though par- 


Yi 
i 


[ 


| 


ticular emphasis is laid upon the service, 


_ still it is a church school. with a service of 


worship as part of its curriculum, and not 
a Junior Church. It is this prevalent 


confusion which is epitomized in one sen- 


] 


: 


tence in Mr. Mark’s article, ‘‘There is 


_ class instruction with the aid of teachers in 


every Junior Church except three.” 
The method of the Junior Church is 
plastic enough to fit all types of Protestant 


churches, because its form of organization 


and order of worship should be replicas of 
the adult church with which it is asso- 
ciated. Naturally, therefore, many dif- 
ferent types will and should exist. Let us, 
however, keep clearly in mind the dis- 
tinction, which is a genuine one, between a 
Church School with a service of worship 
and a Junior Church. I try to make this 
distinction very clear because there are 
two different philosophies of religious edu- 
eation implied in the two different ap- 
proaches, and in order that these theories 
may be tried by the only true test, that 
of practical experience, it is essential that 
in our discussion the line of demarcation 
should not be obliterated. 
Dan Huntington Fenn. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
HELP THE 1935 CARAVAN 

To the Hditor of The Christian Register: 

The Peace Caravan for 1985 is on the 
way. Another summer to be spent in 
small out-of-the-way townships talking to 
Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, church or- 
ganizations, American Legion Posts, 4H 
Clubs. That is the Caravaner’s work. 

One more summer of a new life, a rededi- 
cation to the Christian ideals which we are 
striving to uphold in the life of our church. 
Another summer of intensive work against 
the constant menace of war, striving to 
bring to people unaware of why they fight, 
to bring a realization of the futility of war 
and the disastrous consequences which 
inevitably follow, attempting to strike at 
the roots of war in such a way that the 


Letters to the Editor 


American rural people will feel impelled to 
fight against those roots. That is the 
Caravaner’s goal. 

It is consistent with our liberalism that 
we foster, nourish, and sponsor these 
caravaners through their summer’s work. 
The Young People’s Religious Union and 
the Young People’s Christian Union and 
their Joint Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility are proud of the sponsorship which 
they give to the Caravan. But umnfor- 
tunately the Commission is unable to fi- 
nance such a project adequately. For 
that reason, a letter of appeal for con- 
tributions is sent out to societies in both 
denominations and to interested individuals 
for contributions. We are in a position to 
welcome any and every contribution, 
great or small. Checks should be made 
out to John W. Brigham, Chairman, Y. P. 
R. U. International Relations Committee, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

John W. Brigham. 
BLANCO WHITE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The appearance of Blanco White’s 
wonderful sonnet in The Register for March 
21 awakened memories, and suggested a 
possible further use of that poem, re- 
garded, as it is by many, as the finest poem 
in that form ever written. The memories 
awakened go back to the time when, forty 
years ago, I had the privilege of serving 
as pastor of the Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester. We had introduced the cus- 
tom of uniting as many as were willing in 
reading through the week some fine poem 
or noble prose, so as to promote unity of 
interest on a high plane. In searching for 
the best material I appealed to Doctor 
Furness, then pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, for the privilege 
of using something which he had written. 
In his cordial reply he suggested, as a 
better plan, the use of Blanco White’s 
sonnet, which he regarded as one of the 
finest ever written. I eagerly assented, 
and he had a hundred copies printed, which 
he sent to me. For some weeks there- 
after, this sonnet was a keynote for all our 
thought, in pulpit, and in other gatherings. 
The uplifting influence seemed to permeate 
the whole parish 

Some thirty years later I was informed 
that one of the ladies who had entered into 
that Dorchester movement was lying at 
the point of death, and had asked me to 
call. In the sacred interview that followed 
she asked me if I could repeat White’s 
beautiful sonnet; and as we then said those 
inspiring words together a distinct blessing 
seemed to come to us both. A week later, 
as I conducted her funeral service, the son- 
net was again used. 


Archbishop Trench, in his valuable 


History of the English Sonnet, thus writes: 
“Poor Blanco White! No sadder nor more 
pathetic story has ever been written than 
that which his life records”; and he adds: 
“It is not a little remarkable that he, to 
whom English was an acquired language, 
should have left us what Coleridge does not 
scruple to call ‘the finest and most grace- 
fully conceived sonnet in our /anguage.’ ”’ 
It was, indeed, as a welcome guest in 
Coleridge’s home that White lived through 
the latter years of his life, and there he 
died. After his death, Sarah Coleridge 
wrote a tender poem in hismemory. That 
tribute follows: 


To Blanco White 


Couldst thou in calmness yield thy morta! 
breath, 

Without the Christian’s sure and certa:n 
hope? 

Didst thou to earth confine our being’s 
scope, 

Yet, fixed on One Supreme with fervent 
faith, 

Prompt to obey what conscience witness- 
eth, 

As one intent to fly the eternal wrath, 

Decline the ways of sin that downward 


siope! 

O thou light-searching spirit, that didst 
grope, 

In such bleak shadows here, ’twixt life and 
death, 

To these dare I bear witness, though in 
ruth— 

Brave witness like thine own—dare hope 
and pray 

That thou, set free from this imprisoning 
clay, 


Now clad in raiment of perpetual youth, 
Mayst find that bliss untold ’mid endless 
day 
Awaits each earnest soul that lives for 
truth. 
William I. Lawrance. 
Berkeley, Calvf. 
* ok 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES USING 
MORE TRACT LITERATURE 


The opening of a new avenue of dis- 
tribution for tracts dealing with Unitarian 
beliefs through their listing in the “‘Vertical 
File Service” of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany of New York, N. Y., has resulted in 
numbers of tracts being placed in more 
than 250 public libraries during the past 
two months, according to W. Forbes 
Robertson, publications director of the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
“Vertical File Service,” which is distributed 
to all public libraries, will continue to list 
all new tracts as they are published and it 
is expected that the public library demand 
will increase as librarians learn of the 
availability of this literature. It is, of 
course, impossible to estimate the number 
of additional readers secured for the tracts 
by this new method of dissemination, but 
potentialities of the field are practically 
without limit. 
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The “New Partnership” Under Way 
in Unitarian and Other Churches 


Progress in several Unitarian churches 
and Laymen’s League chapters, and among 
churches of six denominations in New 
Hampshire, is being made toward the 
putting into operation the New Partner- 
ship, the project fostered by the League 
to promote cooperative thinking by 
ministers and laymen on the religious 
approach to the solution of modern social 
problems. 

The New Hampshire churches, working 
through an Interdenominational Social 
Relations Commission, plan to have cer- 
tain subjects treated simultaneously from 
the pulpit by the 500 ministers on given 
Sundays, to have interdenominational 
seminars, more or less simultaneously, on 
these same subjects, and to encourage 
minister-laymen discussion of these themes 
in all local parishes. Details of the proj- 
ect to be undertaken next October will be 
arranged at a meeting of the Commission 
this month, 

The plan is being considered also by the 
Inter-Church Council of Peterboro, N. H., 
following a prolonged discussion at a 
meeting of the local League chapter. The 
Men’s Fellowship Club of the People’s 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, recently 
took favorable action on the plan. The 
chapter in Burlington, Vt., discussed the 
project and asked the cooperation of the 
minister, Rev. Skillman HE. Myers, in 
working it out. Another minister wrote 
that it promised to furnish the solution to 
one of the most serious problems of his 
parish work. 

The newly formed Tom McNeal chapter 
in Topeka, Kans., made beginnings for 
the plan at its second meeting, and its first 
move—which is the first step of the pro- 
gram—was to assure the minister of 
complete liberty of utterance and of its 
complete cooperation with him in his 
business of speaking the truth as he saw it. 

In his reply, the minister, Rev. Maynard 
Van Dyke, enthusiastically endorsed the 
New Partnership, declaring that in it “‘lies 
the future success of our movement.” 
As to the laymen’s pledge, he wrote: ‘I 
shall carry the added responsibility that 
this resolution creates humbly and con- 
scientiously. . . . By the endorsement of 
such a prominent group as the League, and 
by their sharing of the problems and the 
responsibilities as well as by their expressed 
confidence, the minister, while being freed 
of the pain of many times standing alone 
for the truth, is made more deeply aware 
of his great responsibility. This, I believe, 
will lead to better preaching, to greater 
study, and to higher consecration in his 
important task.’ The Third Church 
chapter in Chicago, Ill., made a similar 
pledge to its minister, Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson. 

A modification of the plan is under con- 


sideration by the chapter in San Jose, 
Calif. Each month a socia! or economic 
topic will be chosen by the minister and a 
committee of laymen or a council repre- 
senting all church organizations. This 
topic will be considered from the view- 
point of religion in the Sunday morning 
sermon, and then discussed by a jury panel 
at the next chapter meeting. The Program 
of Social] Action has been suggested as a 
basis of selection for the topics. 

The cooperative selection of certain 
sermon topics is being tried in some par- 
ishes, and in still others the whole project 
is being discussed with the possibility of 
its adoption. 

The New Partnership was the subject 
of a round-table discussion by ministers 
and laymen at the recent meeting of the 
Central Section of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. 

“T have endorsed the New Partnership 
project most emphatically to the stu- 
dents,”’ writes Professor Charles H. Lyttle 
of the Meadville Theological School. “‘It 
is timely and wise!” 

x * 


PERSONALS 


William J. Burns, who has been chosen 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
First Unitarian Church in Topeka, Kans., 
is chapter counselior for the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in his district and has 
just been elected a member of the govern- 
ing Council of the League and of the 
Board of Directors of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 


Rey. Henry E. Polley, Unitarian clergy- 
man, is director of the Algona Camp for 
Boys near Oshkosh, Wis., which announces 
the opening of its twenty-sixth season, 
June 24. 

Among many recent speaking engage- 
ments of Rev. T. Barton Akeley, minister 
of the Unitarian Church. in Amherst, 
Mass., have been peace addresses at Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith and the State Agricul- 
tural Colleges, a discussion group at 
Smith, 
the People’s Lobby, and several lectures 
in the courses on religion at the State 
College. 


In the absence of Professor H. Lloyd 
Flewelling, who is recovering from an 
operation, Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman, 
minister of the Bangor, Me., Unitarian 
Church, is teaching two courses in Eng- 
lish literature in the College cf Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Maine. 

x x 
TO FOURTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN 


The pulpit of the Fourth Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., is to be filled 
by Joseph Salek of Chicago, Ill., who will 
assume his duties with this church in the 
autumn. 


a broadcast on “Housing” for: 


i) 
DETROIT LEAGUE CHAPTER 
APPRAISED SOCIAL PROGRAM} 


Members of the Laymen’s League of the} j 
Church of Our Father, Unitarian-Univer-) 
salist, Detroit, Mich., have voted on alll] 
forty-six of the articles of the Program of| 
Social Action, with intelligent discrim>} 
ination. ‘The minister, Dr. Augustus P| 
Reccord, distributed copies at the League 
meeting May 7, with the request that later 
the men indicate approval, disapproval orm 
doubt respecting the proposals. | 

Substantial majorities for most of the 
proposals under ‘“‘War and Peace”’ were 
recorded, with a closer vote on adherence: 
to the World Court and the League of Na- 
tions and a virtual tie—thirteen for, twelve 
against, and one doubtful—on the abolition] 
of compulsory military training in schools) 
and colleges. 

The only measure among the forty-six) 
voted down, and that by small margin, 
was the one calling for further development} ! 
of government control and ownership, the 
vote being eleven favorable, twelve un 
favorable, and three doubtful. Unfavor 
able and doubtful votes, however, tied with} 
the favorable on further development of] 
government regulation. The rest of the 
economic sections—put forth in the pro4 
gram as “‘proposals for serious considera 
tion’”—came through with safe majorities, 
no unfavorable votes having been casti 
against adequate regulation of conditions} 
of labor, peaceful settlement of industria 
disputes, and increased protection of in 
dustry and the public against unethical] 
business practices. ‘‘The further use o i 
the taxing power to provide a more justi} / 
distribution of wealth and income”’ dre i] 
only six dissenting and five doubtful 
votes as against fourteen favorable. 

The voters approached unanimity i | 
the division on ‘“‘The State and the In} 
dividual,”’ “Family and Sex Relations,” 
“Housing,” “Social Service,’ and achieved| 
it in most proposals under ‘“‘Educa 
tion” and ‘“‘Method.”’ Strangely enoug 
four had their doubts about accomplishin oH 
social ends without violence as compared 
with only one who, in an earlier portio | 

| 


(i 


i 


of the program, voted “doubtful” wit 
respect to the peaceful settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. There was a little 
more division of opinion as to the proposais} 
condemning racial discriminations, but] 
these were approved by decided majorities, 

On one question the laymen cast a tief 
vote, the abolition of capital punishment—- 
twelve for, twelve against, with two i i 
doubt. By a vote of twenty to one, withi 
two doubtful, the men agreed that ‘the 
roots of crime are found in great measure 
in the defects of the social and economic 
environment.’ Twenty-four votes. ap-| 
proved of federal anti-lynching laws. 

The significance of the votes on race re+}} 
lations, on lynching laws, and on economics} 
is apparent when one remembers thati 
Detroit is a large industrial city with its] 
own Negro problem. 
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Meeting of the Directors of the A. U. A. 


The meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 


' was held on Thursday, May 9. 


In the absence of Roy Campbell, Roy M. 


Cushman presented the report of the com- 


mittee appointed by the Board of Di- 


' rectors to study the problem of adminis- 
' tration in connection with the Department 


of Social Relations and also the report of 
the joint meetings held between the Social 
Relations Department and the committee 
of the Board. 

The reports were received and fully dis- 


' cussed. 


The Board voted to refuse the request 
of the Board of Trustees of the church at 
Santa Barbara that the church place the 
sum of $6,500 in the hands of the Associa- 
tion for investment on the understanding 
that the church should pay $500 per year 
on the loan to the church from the Building 
Loan Fund. Inasmuch as the church is 
now in arrears in its paymentson the !oan, 
the directors felt that the whole amount 
should be applied on the payment of the 
loan. 

In connection with the budget appro- 
priations for the current year the Board 
voted that during the present emergency, 
appropriations to churches now making 
payments on the loan for the Building 
Loan Fund may be reduced by the amount 
of such payments, and the churches notified 
that in case it were necessary there might 
be a moratorium on such payments. 

In accordance with a vote passed at the 
last meeting, the president announced that 
provision had been made for the treasurer 
of the Association, ad interim, to be charged 
with the more efficient raising of money. 

A written report on the work of the 
Sustentation Fund was presented. 

It was voted to accept contributions 
from the Unitarian churches of Helena, 
Mont., San Antonio, Texas, El] Paso, 
Texas, Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches of Boston, the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston, and the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Church of Ceattle, 
Wash., thus making these members of the 
Association 

Dr. Joy read a letter from the Bible 
College in Missouri expressing its great ap- 
preciation of the cooperation received from 
the Association, and especially in regard to 
the visit of Rev. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, Ohio, to the college this spring 
as Billings lecturer. 

The treasurer reported in detail upon 
the condition of the Building Loan Fund. 

On the recommendation of the treasurer, 
it was voted to transfer the Hollywood Fund 
to the Reserve Fund. 

After a comprehensive report by the 
treasurer of the finances of the Association, 
the Board voted to instruct the Budget 
Committee to prepare a budget on the basis 


_ of $185,000 for the fiscal year 1935-1936. 


Dr. Joy reported on a recent trip to 


churches in the South, saying that he found 
the situation encouraging and hopeful. 

Dr. George F. Patterson spoke briefly 
of the visit to the church of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and told of plans being made for 
the strengthening of that church. 

Rev. Lon Ray Call reported briefly on 
the situation of the Third Church in Chi- 
cago, Ill., the matter being referred then 
to the Administrative Council for a further 
report to the Board. 

The president expressed the deep ap- 
preciation of the officers and directors of 
the Association to the members of the 
Board of Directors whose terms expired 
with this meeting. 

* * 
BIRTH CONTROL CLINIC 
OPENS IN SCHENECTADY 


As a result of a campaign initiated by 
the Women’s Alliance of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Schenectady, N. Y., the 
Holt Memorial Center was opened in that 
city May 16 for the purpost of providing 
instruction in contraception for people 
who cannot obtain such information from 
their own physician. 

It is named for Dr. Roland G. Holt, a 
member of the church, whose tragic death 
this spring prevented him from witnessing 
the success of a plan which he had done 
much to further. He helped to start the 
project and enlisted the support of a great 
number of people. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Fourteen thousand mothers die in 
childbirth each year in the United States, 
and the number is increasing. Seventeen 
thousand women die from abortions. The 
number of abortions is conservatively 
estimated at 800,000 per year, and is 
placed as high as 2,000,000 by some au- 
thorities. Abortions occur, for the most 
part, not among the childless and unmar- 
ried, but among mothers of three or more 
children. Deprived of knowledge of how 
safely to limit the number of their children 
to those they can care for, mothers in des- 
peration take this way out. 

Bills now before Congress (S. 600 and 
H. R. 5600) would make it possible for 
physicians, hospitals, clinics and the Public 
Health Service of the United States Gov- 
ernment to give reliable birth-control 
instruction to mothers. Twenty million 
married women in the United States po- 
tentially need this information to safe- 
guard their health and their lives. 

* * 

Amherst, Mass.—More than eighty 
students came from Smith College, Mount 
Holyoke, the State Agricultural College 
and Amherst to hear Rev. T. Barton 
Akeley preach on “Christianity, Sex, Love 
and Marriage,’”’ one of a series of Lenten 
sermons based on the Program of Social 
Action. 
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Merger to be voted on by Unitarian 
Youth at annual meeting 

Delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to be 
held Friday, May 24, are to vote on merg- 
ing with the Young, People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist fellowship. 
The proposed merger concerns only the 
national administrative organizations of 
the two societies. If the Unitarian young 
people vote for the union, they will in- 
struct their directors to arrange with the 
directors of the Y. P. C. U. for final plans, 
which in turn will be voted on at a later 
regular or special meeting of the Y. P. R. U. 

The Y. P. C. U. will vote on the merger 
proposal at their annual convention, to be 
held at Ferry Beach during the week of 
July 6-13. 

The two organizations have been con- 
sidering the question of merger since 1924. 
Arguments for and against the move en- 
liven the pages of the Apri!-May issue of 
Y. P. R. U. News. The project was 
doubtless given impetus by the formation 
of the Free Church Fellowship, and the 
Free Church Council has conveyed to both 
societies its “‘congratulations and grati- 
tude.”” The letter from President Fred- 
erick B. Fisher of the Council to Rev. 
Bradford E. Gale, president of the Y. P. 
R. U., and Arthur I. Olson, president of 
the Y. P. C. U., saysin part: 

“We face a day when broad Christian 
unity must be faced with vision and 
courage. We older people are abnormally 
timid and unwisely cautious. My minis- 
try, the last five years, has been happily 
related to student and university centers. 
I find American youth exceptionally free 
from inherited prejudices and limitations, 
and it rejoices the heart of our Free Church 
Fellowship to see the vigorous manifesta- 
tion of this freedom in the Unitarian and 
Universalist youth organization.” 

MR. SCHULZ RESIGNS 

Rev. Ormund A. Schulz has resigned ag 
assistant pastor of the Neighborhood 
Church in Pasadena, Calif., effective 
July 1. He plans to pursue special study 
this summer and will be available for a 
pastorate in the autumn. Speaking of 
Mr. Schulz’s four years of service, the 
minister, Dr. Theodore G. Soares, says: 

“He has organized the religious educa- 
tion and brought the church school to a 
high degree of efficiency. His development 
of the philanthropic experience of the 
children has been especially significant. 
The Vacation School has been an unprece- 
dented success, comparing with the best 
work that is done anywhere in the country. 
In pastoral service he has been sympathetic 
and understanding, and many will miss his 
helpful visits. As a representative of the 
church in theinterdenominational activities 
of the city he has taken a place of influence 
by his social outlook and his sound judg- 
ment.” 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY MEETING 
Discusses Social Action Program and 
Hears Report of Baltimore Union 


Nearly a hundred delegates were present 
from Wilmington, Del., Washington, D.C., 
and the Pennsylvania churches of German- 
town, Harrisburg, Lancaster, and Phila- 
delphia, at the meeting of the Joseph Priest- 
ley Conference held May 2 in Baltimore, 
Md 

A report of the Joseph Priestley House 
was given by its president, George E. 
Nitzsche, who said that, although it had 
been open only two years, there was now a 
long waiting list. 

In memory of Rev. F. Raymond Sturte- 
vant, the former minister of the Balti- 
Bee church, a resolution was presented by 

. William L. Sullivan of Germantown, 
expressing a fond remembrance of a life of 
exquisite nobility, and called “‘A Declara- 
tion of Homage.” 

A greeting to Dr. Omer H. Mott, who 
has recently come into the Baltimore pas- 
torate from the Middle Atlantic Confer- 
ence, was extended by Dr. John H. La- 
throp of Brooklyn, N. Y. He said: ““We 
get strong, intellectual ministers in our 
conference and then shortly, as these dis- 
tinguished men have made an impression, 
comes another call and they settle into the 
Joseph Priestley Conference, and so you 
have taken from us Sullivan and Mott.” 
Dr. Lathrop had received a message from 
President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, expressing 
congratulations to the conference and 
sending his love to Dr. Mott. 

A cordial welcome to Dr. Mott on behalf 
of the Joseph Priestley Conference was 
given by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. 

It had been the wish of Mr. Sturtevant 
that the Universalist and the Unitarian 
churches of Baltimore unite, and that 
desire has recently been fulfilled. The 
legal steps necessary for such a union were 
ably presented by Emory H. Niles, a lead- 
ing attorney of Baltimore, who said in 
part: ““You are probably more interested 
in the practical side of such a merger, but 
that has to do with only one of the charac- 
teristics of the organization, for there, 
must also be considered the spiritual, the 
proprietary and the corporate sides. 
There must be a most careful study of the 
law. 

“In general,’ said Mr. Niles, “‘three points 
motivate the practical side when a union 
starts: (1) A desire for consolidation, 
usually begun in private conversations 
in each church. All must be prepared to 
agree. The name for the new organization 
gives most trouble. There must be a plan 
for holding services and for admission to 
membership. (2) An official committee 
must be appointed from each church which 
shall have a large spirit of cooperation and 
generosity. (3) The agreements should be 
put into writing with some formality and 
solemnity, neither side to be swallowed 


up. The new written agreement for the 
Baltimore union has ten paragraphs, gives 
the name for the church, the planning of 
services and the use of the Unitarian 
building as the older, having been used 
since 1815, whereas the Universalists date 
theirs from 1827.” 

In one corner of the church auditorium 
had been placed an exhihibit of artistic 
photographs showing ‘‘Unitarians in the 
Hall of Fame,” excellent for Sunday school 
and general educational work, arranged by 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary 
of the church in Washington, D. C. 

These officers for the year were elected: 
President, Clinton B. Conway, Baltimore, 
Md.; vice-president, Mrs. Anna M. Havi- 
land, Germantown, Pa.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Walter E. Severance, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The address for the afternoon was 
given by Dr. Lathrop on “A Program for 
Social Action.”” Dr. Lathrop explained 
his position as a member of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations appointed by the 
A. U. A., and outlined the program. He 
laid special emphasis on the section de- 
voted to economic affairs as being ‘‘pro- 
posa's for serious consideration,” not 
definite demands for action. A lively dis- 
cussion followed. 


MR. STAPLES’S EXHIBIT 
AT LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 


The remarkable thirty-eight-poster Uni- 
tarian exhibit entitled ‘“‘Our Faith,’ pre- 
pared by Laurence C. Staples, executive 
secretary of the Washington, D. C., 
church, has now been reproduced for 
general circulation, and copies are on ex- 
hibit this week in the corridor of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League headquarters 
on the sixth floor of the Unitarian Build- 
ing in Boston, Mass. 

On each card there is a brief statement 
regarding some significant fact relating to 
Unitarianism, with an appropriate picture. 
There are six series of cards setting forth 
the history and principles of “Our Faith’: 
“Tts Sources,’ “Its Underlying Prin- 
ciples,” ‘‘Points Generally Agreed,” “Its 
Heroes and Martyrs,” ‘Its Fruits in Amer- 
ica,” and “Its Responsibilities Today.’ 
Each poster measures eleven by fourteen 
inches. 

The cards are purchasable at cost-—$2.50 
for the entire set. Several churches have 
already acquired a set for educational 
and propaganda purposes. 

These cards, the framed poster exhibit 
prepared by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League with photographic reproductions, 
and the several exhibits of photos of emi- 
nent Unitarians gathered by Mrs. George 
F. Patterson, librarian of the Reference 
Library of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, together constitute an available 
equipment of visual educational materials 
that should be in constant use by Unitarian 
churches. 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX CHURCHES 
HOLD 180th CONFERENCE 


Delegates to the 180th session of thelfj- 


South Middlesex Conference, held at the| 


First Parish Church in Belmont, Mass. 


May 5, will not soon forget the glorious|fj 
singing by that church’s young people’s| 


chorus choir of twenty-five voices at them’ 


evening devotional service. All the singers 


in this choir except the soloist are ae || 


bers of the First Parish Church. 


The speakers of the afternoon and eve-| 
ning sessions were unusually good and] 
contributed greatly to the information| 


and enlightenment of all present. F, 


Lauriston Bullard, author, editorial writer 


on The Boston Herald, and winner of the} 
Pulitzer Editorial Prize of 1926, spoke in at 
frank and illuminating way of the news+ 
paper, answering questions with the most 
generous spirit. Dr. Frederick Carpente , 
Irving, professor of obstetrics at the Har- 
vard Medical School, gave an illustrated 
address on “Inheritance,” 
questions at its conclusion. 


and answered. 
} 


iW 


Charles S. Bolster made a short but i 


vigorous appeal for the Isles of Shoalsi 


Meetings and urged that we give them our 
hearty support in every possible way. 

This amendment to the constitution) 
was adopted with no dissenting vote: ““Re- 
quests for contributions shall be approved} 
by the Board of Directors before being 
acted upon by the conference.”’ 

The retiring officers were unanimously 
re-elected: president, Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith of Watertown, Mass.; vice- 
president, Roy M. Cushman of Melrose, 
Mass.; secretary and treasurer, Rev.’ 
William Channing Brown of Littleton, 
Mass.; directors, Rev. Herbert Hitchen of 
West Newton, Mass., Robert S. Sturtevant 
of Lexington, Mass. Suitable notice was 
taken of the death of W. F. Foster of the! 


First Church in Somerville, Mass., a faith- | 


ful and devoted director of the conference. | 


The roii-call revealed twenty-three of | 
the twenty-eight churches of the conference | 


represented by 207 delegates. 


* * 


MISS STOKES RESIGNS 


After thirty-seven years as associate | 
worker in Bulfinch Place Chapel in Boston, | 


Mass., Miss Katharine R. Stokes has re- 
signed her office as of May 1. 
Stokes is, however, to have a semi-official 


connection with the work for another year | i 


by devoting certain hours during the week 


to visiting. She continues also as president | 


of the Eliot Circle. 


£) x 


Hackensack, N. J. 
Church demonstrates what can be done in 
issuing an ample, yet inexpensive, monthly 
church bulletin—a mimeographed journal 
of several pages, containing notices of 
Sunday services and week-day events in 
parallel columns, editorials, miscellaneous 
church news, correspondence, a ‘“‘question 
box,” and other features. 


i 


| { 


Miss | 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert Day is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and is a mem- 

ber of the Commission of Appraisal. 


Roland Gray-Smith is assistant editor 
of The Register. 

Clement Antrobus Harris is Associate 
of the Royal College of Organists, 
Associate in Music of Trinity College, 
London; author of ‘The Story of 
British Music,” “A Chronometrical 
Chart of Musical History,” ‘Curios of 
Musical History,” and several technical 
primers. 


Robert Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill., and is 
managing editor of The New Humanist. 

* * 


SMITH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sons of Unitarian ministers who will 
be enrolled for the academic year 1935-36 
at Harvard College, Antioch College, or 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute are eligible 
to apply for Smith Scholarships. Applica- 
tion should be made not later than June 
15 to Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

a * 

PROTEST MILITARY C. C. C. 
A petition to President Roosevelt, pro- 
testing against various proposals for in- 
creasing the military character of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, is signed by 
several prominent liberals, among them 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City; Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, minister of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and E. C. 
Lindeman, professor of socia! philosophy 
in the New York School of Social Work, 
and a member of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. 


. 


Peace 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 

After an anti-war meeting in Hast Lan- 
sing, the seat of Michigan State College, at 
which Rev. Harold P. Marley was to 
speak, had been broken up by students, the 
Universalist church of Lansing voted to 
give him the opportunity of delivering his 
speech. In the course of this he mentioned 
thatfarmers’ groups, church groups, alumni 
and others had sent protests to the college 
and the answers by the secretary had said 
that the students who were mistreated at 
the interrupted meeting were Communists. 
This charge was denied. 

Mr. Marley pointed out that the process 
of education is the fundamental possession 
of the American people and must be kept 
faithful to the cause of the people. Faculty 
should not be dependent upon their busi- 
ness interests and connections, but must 


be free to move about intellectually. He 
stated that if the Federal Government 
(which contributes over half a million 
dollars) and the State Legislature (which 
contributes a million dollars) want to sup- 
port a college which has so much that is 
contrary to the American tradition, that is 
their prerogative, but the people should 
know it. 


Church . Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rey. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7. oe m. 


Radio ne A 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Iil., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m. and Wednesday, 7 p. m. 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL, 1500 
kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Rev. Robert Murray 
Station KFBI, 


Salina, Kans., 
Pratt, Sunday, 6 p. m. 
1050 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Churck, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Eill 
School for Girls -:- Greenfield, Mass. 


All that is most modern in living conditions 
and in educational methods. Founded by 
Rey. John Farwell Moors. College prepara- 
tion and two-year advanced course. For 
descriptive booklet address the Co-Prin- 
cipals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. 
Sumner. Members of Board of Trustees 
must be approved by the 


American Unitarian Association 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
of more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


College student desires summer position as 
nursemaid to children or companion to older lady. 
Swims, rides horseback, drives a car. Write Elizabeth 
Mark, 81 Merriam Avenue, Leominster, Mass., 
or telephone Leominster 1259R. 


Unitarian Lady Would Rent upper floor or 
single rooms in desirable, modern country home. 
Room and board; reasonable rates. Mrs. Henry 
Robie, Wilton Centre, N. H. 


Refined Middle-aged Woman desires position 
Companion Housekeeper to invalid or business 
woman, Neat seamstress. Care of children. 

Miss Adams, 3023 Clifton Ave., Baltimore., Md. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will fimd the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 
wv 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


Two Irishmen stood in front of a drug- 
store. 
rubber gloves. 

“Now, I wonder what is them things 
for?’”’ asked one of the Irishmen. 

“Oh,” replied the other Irishman, “ye 
can put them things on an’ wash yer-hands 
without gettin’ your hands wet.’’—Boys’ 
Companion. 

“Why is it that you always heap coals 
of fire on my head, comrade?” asked a 
Socialist M. P. as he met his opponent in 
the lobby. 

“T’heap coals of-fire on your head be- 
cause I love the smell of a wood fire,”’ was 
the Tory retort.—Boston Transcript. 

Traveler: “‘Can I get anything to eat in 
this dump?” 

Waiter: ‘Yas, sah, you kin.” 

Traveler: ‘“‘Such as what?” 

Waiter: “Such as it is, sah.’”’—Path- 
finder. 

“Where is Jimmy this afternoon?” 

“Tf he knows as much about canoes as 
he thinks he does, he is out canoeing, but 
if he doesn’t know any more about it than 
I think he does, he’s swimming.” —Grit. 

Hollywood has bought the Broadway 
play “Valley Forge.’ It will need some 
revision, as it doesn’t make clear that 
Norma Shearer won the Revolution.— 
Des Moines Register. 

* * 

Motorist: “Hey, it’s pretty fortunate for 
you this happened in front of a doctor’s 
house.” 

Victim: ‘“Yeah—but I’m the doctor!”— 
Safe Driver. 

Why go elsewhere to be 
cheated when you can 
come here? 

—Advertisement in Burns (Ore.) paper. 

Robert (seriously): “Do you think your 
father would object to my marrying you? ”’ 

Eve: “I don’t know; if he’s anything 


like me he would.”’—Vancouver Bulletin. 
* * 


How would France feel at this time | 


about a proposition for the return of 
Louisiana, with wild men therein?—De- 
troit News. 

Servant: “‘The doctor’s here, sir.’ 

Absent-minded Man: ‘I can’t see him. 
Tell him I’m ill.’—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

* * 


Everybody is born free and equal, but 


some are more fortunate in getting on the | 


relief-rolls.— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Sf the next war is to be fought by radio, 
imagine listening to a shell-by-shell descrip- 
tion. Birmingham News. 


~~ s 


In the window was a display of | 


DIRECTOR Ws 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


a 
[ 


\ 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United Staies and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- | 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing ms 


The Register 
To New Friends 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D 


| SINCE SEPTEMBER, five League chal 


| NET 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at yout 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for ont 


dollar. 


~—— 


The Meadville — 
Theological School. 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry cM 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to t 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For info - 
tion address | 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


ters formed . . . Since January, a stead| 
increase memberships ... T! 
consolidate gains . . . to supply demand 
for service . . . to make next year eve} 
better—-we need more SPECIAL MEM 


BERSHIPS from $5 to $500 and over. 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE if 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 123i) 


The MISSES ALLE 
SCHOOL 


College and cultural courses for girls. Devel- | 
} opment of individual character. Friendly at- 
mosphere. Outdoor sports. Resident, day 
and five-day pupils. All college faculty. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Tel. 0131 WESt Newton, Mass. 
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